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Satire should, like a potish'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. —Lapy Monracu" 


‘* Political Pa squinades and Political Caricatures are parts ( though 
ften as to the motives and vbjects of public men, 





No. 91.) 





THE KING'S SPEECH. 
The annual period of humbug is at length come round again, 


and the time has arrived for the King to put his uame to the 
rubbish which is drawn up for him by his Ministers. 

The Caricature beneath is illustrative of the means that 2 
taken to drive the document into the royal ears, under the 
superintendence of Schoolmaster Brougham, whois ready, with 
the rod, to castigate any thing like hesitation on the part of the 


Sovereign. 








Of course at the period of our writing this article, we are, so 
ur as any public sources of information are concerned, wholly 


gnorant of the subject of the precious bit of ministerial elo- 
uence that is to close the first Session of our first Reformed 
Yarliament, but our private channels are so numerous, that it 

Vout. I. 





humble ones) of Political history. 
which cannot be found elsewhere ’—Croxer’s New Wuic GuIpE. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1833. . 


They supplyinformation as to the personal habits, and 


| [ Price One Penny 





is impossible for all the finesse of Government chicanery to 
prevent the secrets of the Cabinet from flowing immediately 
into the cognizance of Figaro. 

We therefore proceed at once to lay before our readers the 
speech that was to have been delivered on proroguing Parlia- 
ment, but it having been drawn up by the candid Althorpe, it 
was thought to say rather more of the private intentions of 
Ministers than to his Lordship’s colleagues seemed either pru- 


dent or expedient. 
The following is a slight sketch of the document alluded to :-— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have to thank you for the very able manner in which you 
have contrived to humbug my people for the last seven months. 
I hope you will act in the same consistent manner next Session, 
for the dignity of your Lordship’s house, the protection of the 
Constitution, and the welfare of Great Britain, 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
You have my most sincere thanks for the singular tact with 
which you have contrived to debate every night till a late hour, 
and have yet managed to do nothing at all but pass the Coer- 


cive Bill for Ireland. 
By a continuance in the same course, you will, I am sure, 


' contribute to the stability of my Ministry, and to filling the 


Parliamentary columns of the newspapers. 

I cannot help expressing my admiration of the wonderful 
talent you have displayed in sitting under the name of a Re- 
formed Parliament, and yet acting precisely in the same spirit 


as all preceding ones. 


W. Motineux, Printer, 13, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons, 

I am very happy to say, that my foreign relations are all as 
eager as ever to keep up the profession without the practice of 
liberality; and that Pedro is likely to be as great a scoundrel 
as his brother Miguel. 

I hope, my Lords and Gentlemen, that when you meet next 
session, you will be as talkative as you have been during that 
which has just come to a close; and that you will not think of 
business till my faithful ministers have a plea for saying it is too 


late to do any. 
As to the supplies, I thank you for them, from the bottom of 


my heart, for I accept them as a strong mark of your attach- 


ment and royalty. 
My good people call for retrenchment, and I trust you will 


give your attention to the underlings of all offices, as you have 
done before, for a person who has little is better qualified to do 
without any thing, than one who has been accustomed to a 
superfluity. 

I am convinced your sense of honour will teach you to respect 
the great receivers of the public pay, while the little ones, 
being more numerous, will afford a wider display for and more 
room for the practise of your retrenching abilities. 

The allusion one of you made the other night to my giving 
up the proceeds of my garden, was a master-stroke of policy. 
You know that I can dispence with cabbages, but I can’t afford 
to resign any of the specie. I am sure my good people will be 
grateful for what they may call my sacrifice in giving up arti- 
cles so nearly connected with the royal comfort as the royal 
fruit and vegetables. 

Such is an outline, though we will admit an imperfect one, 
of the real King’s Speech, though another one will soon be 
issued for the perusal of a gulled populace. 

The following caricature illustrates the allusion in the latter 
part of it to the resignation of the Royal Vegetables, and Sey- 
mour has given an affecting picture of the King in the act of 
patriotically exposing to public sale the produce of his kitchen 


garden. 
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INTERPRETER. 


The Lords again. 

With respect to a successful rebellion of the negroes, Lord Belmore 
said that the supposition was a monstrous one; for it was well known 
that a people more imbecile and helpless than the negro slaves never 
existed. Parliamentary Report. 

Nobody ever thinks of looking for wisdom in the speech of a 
peer, nor of expecting a sentiment from the mouth of one of 
those machines of mischief—the lords, which has any thing 
bearing the semblance of reason, logic, humanity or com- 
mon sense to recommend it. But Belmore, one of those illus- 
trious obscure, who sit and look stupid for months in the house 
without uttering a word, and then burst out at the conclusion 
of a session with the accumulated rubbish of the last several 
months, disgorged in a speech replete with the foulest of 
gammon,— Belmore, we say, has startled us from a state of 
ignorance of his existence into a sudden and paiuful conscious- 
ness that human nature is degraded by the comprehension 
within its limits of an ass, in whom the folly of that beast exists 
without its innocence—the donkey is brainless but benevo- 
lent; Belmore is not only a fool but a ruffan. Ina com- 
parison between the ass and the peer in respectability, the ass 
has it. His lordship, in speaking of the negroes, says, “no 
insurrection need be feared, for there are no people more help- 
less and imbecile.” This is truly an aristocratic declaration, 
“<We may oppress the negroes, for they cannot help themselves,” 
corresponds precisely with the celebrated ‘‘ Hit him, he’s got 
no friends,” in use among the brutal and the ignorant, between 
whom and the members of the peerage it is so frequently our 
painful task to draw a parallel. If the precept of this Belmore 
were to be universally acted on, he would himself become the 
object of general persecution—for if the mean, the paltry, the 
stupid, the ignorant, and the in every way contemptible, were 
to be the persons marked for attack, we cannot conceive any 
one onearth who would come worse off than Lord Belmore. We 
have given him a practical taste of the operation of his own 
theory, aud we trust he will find it as salubrious as it is (consi- 
dering his merits) beautifully merciful. Were we to carry into 
full effect his manly principle of attacking the weak with power 
in proportion to the imbecility of the party chastised, we should 
have pounded this Belmore in our tremendous mortar till we had 
smashed him into such insignificant particles, that no power on 
earth could ever have restored him again to a sufficient degree 
of substance even to make him an object to be thought upon. 

Delicate Curiosity. 

This being the day appointed for the trial ofthe prisoners for murder, 

the Court was densely crowded, and the galiery was filled with ladies! (?) 
Lancaster Gazette. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the good taste of the ladies of 
Lancaster in flocking to hear a murder case, which seems to 
have been the donne bouche of the whole assize for their truly 
gentle natures to gloat upon. How delightfully feminine is the 
propensity to listen to the details of murder, and how refined 
must be that curiosity which looks with eager appetite to the 
exposition of a case of bloodspilling. The ‘ladies of Lancaster” 


| seem to be attracted to trials, according to the enormity of the 


crimes that are to be investigated. Robbery draws but a 


| scanty audience of the fair sex, but if violence has been used, 
| there is a keener edge given to their appetites, 
| however, is a delicious relish for the lovely Lancastrians, and if 
| the Assize List only happens to be graced by a murder, the 
| dear tender creatures flock in crowds to the court, as the 
| extract we have made from their own local paper will testify. 


Manslaughter 


We have not heard whether they attended the executions, but 


_we understand select parties were formed for these interesting 


spectacles, which are put off from 8 o’clock in the morning until 
10, to suit better the breakfast-hour of the “ ladies of Lan- 


| caster.” It must be a considerable extenuation of a culprit’s 














pain to be hanged in the presence of so fair an audience, and to 

hear occasionally the exclamation of “ What firmness!” “‘ How 

very well he bears it!” from the lips of some lovely votary of 

Jack Ketch, and connoisseur in the art of capital punishment. 
Civic Honour. 

The Lord Mayor addressed Stone in the following manner :—* I 
should wish to keep my word given you yesterday, by admitting you to 
bail; but the additional evidence I have received is of such a nature 
that I thought it necessary to ask the opinion of the City Solicitor, and 
he thinks as I certainly do myself think, that it is my duty to commit 
you to Newgate for trial; and you therefore stand committed.” 

Merning Post. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the strength of principle ex- 
hibited by our old friend Laurie, who “ really should wish to 
keep his word,” but the City Solicitor having advised him to 
break it, he does break it as a matter of perfect indifference. 
What a terrific struggle; surely none but Laurie could have 
survived the operation upon his mind of the two contending 
influences. ‘The word of a Lord Mayor, against the advice of 
the City Solicitor! What an awful contest— but the lawyer’s 
advice was paramount to the honour of the chief magistrate of 
the city of London! Laurie’s pledge of his word, though 
sacred to the last degree, flew like chaff before the wind at the 
awful approach of the legal lore of the enlightened Hobler. 
It would be better, in future, for that egregious idiot, his lord- 
ship of the Mansion House, to reflect upon the promises he is 
making, and see how far they may be compatable with the City 
Solicitor’s ideas of propriety, because it places Lord Laurie in 
a most awkward situation to have to retract to day what he has 
said yesterday, with nothing to excuse his ungentlemauly dis- 
regard of honour, but his most unwarranted iguorance. 


GLOUCESTERIAWNA.—No. 52. 


——— 





“ Higgins,” howled the Duke, ‘* they want to do away with 
capital punishments. Is not this monstrous, for if a punish- 
ment is really capital, how the deuce can they think of attempt- 
ing to find a better?” ‘The aid-de-camp flinched. 

His Royal Highness the other day reading a Liverpool paper, 
was attracted by the following paragraph :—Gaol. We are sorry 
to say that the cholera is broken out.” After coning it over 
for about nine hours to himself, his Royal Highness called the 
attention of Higgins to the paragraph. ‘* Look here,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ this raseally editor, speaking of the cholera in the 
Liverpool gaol says, he is sorry it has broken out. Now he 
ought to be rejoiced at its having broken out, which is much 
better than its staying in amongst the poor prisoners.” The 
trembling Higgins offered up a sacrifice to Momus. 

“<7 find,” bleated the misguided scion of the royal stock, 

“that among other things asserted by the radicals, it is said 
that the national debt is entirely owing to us Tories. Now if 
it is owing to us, I should like to know what the devil they 
mean by not paying us.” ‘The aid-de-camp (!!!) promised to 
look in and try and get the little account settled at the Trea- 
sury. 
His Royal Highness having the other day fallen suddenly 
down in a fainting fit, the faithful Higgins flew with a bucket 
of water to his royal master’s assistance. On coming to, the 
drenched duke began dolefully to relate the cause of his sudden 
indisposition. ‘‘ ‘The fact is,’’ he pitifully bawled, ‘ our poor 
country is going to rack and ruin as fast as possible; the me- 
tropolis is turned upside down,—all London is out of window, 
Would you believe it, Higgins, I have just read in the paper 
something about Southampton-buildings running out of Hol- 
born—good heavens, this beats Ninevah—one street actually 
running out of another is a state of convulsion to which the 
history of the world affords no parallel.” ‘The aid-de-camp 
floundered. 

The Duke the other day reading the account of the money 
market, came to an announcement that stocks had been falling. 
‘What cursed asses they are,” he emphatically exclaimed, 
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“are they not aware that there is one very simple method of 
preventing any stock from falling.” Higgins submissively 
asked, ‘‘ What?” <‘‘Why,” replied the condescending Glou- 
cester, “let them use plenty of starch, and I’ll be bound the 
stock will keep up charmingly.” The aid-de-camp lost his 
self possession. 


BROUGHAMIANA, NO, 23. 





In the Chancellor's early days his facetious propensities often 
took him into awkward situations, and his attachment to his 
still favourite beverage eau de vie frequently induced him to 
the commission of eccentricities, which cost him occasionally 
more dear than he found to be convenient. One evening he 
had run up a score at a small public house in the suburbs, ard 
Bacchi plenus had coolly told the waiter that he had no inten- 
tion of settling the account, but would certainly settle him (the 
garcon) if he persisted in demanding it. ‘The landlord was 
accordingly sent in to the embryo keeper of the King’s con- 
science for the purpose of demanding the amount, and incensed 
at the conduct of his customer he heralded his approach by 
the preliminary exclamations of ‘* Where is he?” ‘* Where 
is that rascal—that thief—that vagabond?” Brougham hear- 
ing these sentences, expressed a doubt of his host’s sanity, and 
on being asked to explain what he meant by adding insult to 
roguery, coolly replied, ‘‘ Why, my good Sir, l thought you 
must be mad, for you evidently did not know where you were, 
since when you cried out “ Where is the rascal—the thief— 
the vagabond?” you were most evidently enquiring for your- 


self. 





BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’——Shakspeare, 





4 broken pledge. 

Some of the Members of the Reformed House on being first 
elected promised to be untiring in the performance of their 
duties in Parliament. This pledge they have however broken 
nearly to a man, for there is scarcely one of them who has not 
tired his constituents long ago. 


A pledge fulfilled. 

The Whigs on accepting office promised to be constantly at 
their posts, and this is a promise they at least seem disposed to 
perform, for they have evinced a strong determination never to 
quit their places. 

An unintentional compliment, 

Lord Brougham was wrong in saying that his Royal Highness 
of Cumberland is “ ¢/lustrious by courtesy,” tor as nothing can 
be more sarcastic than to assign to a person a nominal honour 
which he does not deserve, so nothing can be so perfectly un- 
courteous as to call the Duke of Cumberland ¢/lustrious ! ! 


A stock grievance. 
By the account of the Foreign Money Markets it seems that 
Russian Bonds are at a discount. This is a circumstance 
which we hope augurs well for unfortunate Poland. 


Epigram 
(On Bank notes being made a legal tender.) 
The privilege hard money to demand, 
It seems but fair the public should surrender ; 
For 1 confess I ne’er could understand 
Why cash call’d hard, should be a legal tender. 


& bad act. 

We understand that our Most Gracious Sovereign William 
the 1Vth, would do any thing to forward the Repeal of the Royal 
Marriage Act. 'The Sovereign declares it has been the silliest 
act he ever committed. 
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As broad as it is long. 


It appears that at least five thousand suits have been brought 
upon the Irish people by the attempt of the clergy to collect 
tithes, but the same cause has been the means of depriving 
them of at least five thousand suits in the shape of the clothes 
that have been taken from their bodies to nourish their Catho- 
lic souls according to a Protestant regimen. 

Advertisement Extraordinary. 
Lost lately—(and a very large reward 
Will be assigned to any person grabbin it, 
By whom its safe return can be secured), 
Some popularity by the Whig Cabinet. 


More apt than pleasant. 

After the Duke of Cumberland had been so severely lashed 
by the Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington (unintentionally no 
doubt), but very appropriately alluded to him “ as the illus- 
trious Duke whom he had just seen set down.” 








THEATRICALS. 





Mr. Haynes Bayley since he retired from Bath to Boulogne, 
has considerably fallen off in the style of his compositions, 
which are now as offensively blackguard as they used to be ob- 
jectionably twaddling. The boudoir refinement has given 
piace to pot-house ribaldry ; and the humbug of the drawing 
room which formerly was the staple commodity of his songs, is 
now superseded by the trash of the boosing pen. We have no 
doubt this announcement will spread a panic over the minds of 
those sentimental young squallers, who used to bleat the Bayley 
ballads at sotrees, and admire the elegance of the subject as 
well as the charming softness of the words, but their exclusive 
souls must he further shocked by the awful intelligence that it 
is a dread of that plebeian receptacle, the King’s Bench which 
keeps their dear and cherished bard upon the Continent. We 
have been led into these remarks by a production of a burlesque 
at the English Opera, with the title of Nero a Romantick 
Fiddler, an affair quite out of character with the pleasant 
pieces usually produced at the Mr. Arnold’s establishment. 
Slang and vulgarity are the characteristics of the dialogue, 
while mere absurdity has been the ground work of the inci- 
dents. The thing proceeds from Bayley’s Boulogne factory, 
and is such a thing as might be expected to arrive from that 
delectable resort of spendthrifts, bankrupts, rogues, recreants, 
thieves, knaves, fools and vagabonds. We mean nothing offen- 
sive to France, but such is the population of Buologne, though 
we will own importations from England form the large majority 
of its inhabitants. Reeve’s acting would save any piece, and it 
succeeded therefore in rescuing Nero from condemnation. It 
is too short a piece to be an absolute bore, and owing to 
the diversity of the other novelties of this delightful place of 
amusement, one may very easily put up with finding one out of 
four pieces to be of rather an inferior character. 

The Victoria has been the scene of a dreadful damnation in 
the shape of the total overthrow of an ungenerous attempt to 
thrust down that common sewer of histrionic trash—(the public 
throat) an affair which was aptly termed a farce in the bills of 
the establishment. Miss Sidney played the mother of the ille- 
gitimate child, a part for which the papers say she showed her- 
self fully qualified. We do not mean to dispute the point with 
our contemporaries, and we sincerely hope the lady feels duly 
grateful for the compliment. ‘There was a great deal of inde- 
cency in the piece, but as coalheavers no longer lounge in the 
private boxes of this house, as they used in the days of Davidge, 
the various indelicacies were not hailed with that revolting 
relish the narration of which once used to stain the annals of 
the proceedings at the establishment. 
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Morris keeps the Haymarket open some how, and we can 
only congratulate his creditors upon the length of the purse of 
the manager. Farren is too ill to appear, so that had it not 
been for Jerrold and Buckstone, Mr. Morris and his family 
would have had the whole theatre to themselves, to listen to 
the mangling of stupid comedies, and the murder of miserable 
old operas. The new piece of the Housekeeper prevents 
Somnus from yawning in long and vacant gauntness over all the 
benches in the Haymarket. 

Bunn has had the impudence to talk about his approaching 
campaign,which from all we can learn is to bea crusade against 
the legitimate drama, in the shape of a collection of foreign 
riff raff from all the lowest of the continental provinces, 
Whether the public will put up with the insult remains to be 
seen, though (we admit it with pain) we are afraid the public 
will, in theatrical matters, put up with any thing. As to an 
English company, small Bunn seems to have no idea of forming 
one, and indeed Mears is almost the only man who has sent in 
his adhesion to the new management. Mears is a delightful 
singer we confess at a benefit because nobody listens, or in a 
tap room where every one is too tipsy to discriminate, but the 
idea of the worthy toper becoming primo tenore at our two 
patent theatres, is one which we have not yet brought ourselves 
to tolerate. His engagement, we understand, is for 700 nights, 
at the rate of aslice of cheese and an onion for each night’s 
performance, which with the bread and heavy wet he acquires 
by squalling in the cider cellars, the miserable man has deter- 
mined to look upon as a competence! We promise him a few 
oranges extra, whenever he sings, so that he will not only come 
in for necessaries but also for luxuries. 

Some maniacs enamoured of ruin have been petitioning fo. 
the privilege of throwing away coin in the construction of a 
third theatre, but the authorities have in the most merciful 
way snatched them from perdition, by ‘“‘ damning their petition,” 
after the summary mode adopted by the illustrious Arthur in 
the disposal of the prayers of his courtiers. The idea of em- 
barking capital in another theatre when bankruptcy is the cer- 
tain consequence of meddling in these speculations, was too 
eminently absurd even for that bright paragon of sovereignty our 
own sweet William to entertain, and that illustrious flower of 
monarchy consequently sent the petitioners with (as the vulgar 
have it) “* fleas in their ears,” about their respective businesses. 
The poor devils pretend to be nettled by the summary fate of 
their mad request, but we should have acted in the same bene- 
volent way as the sovereign has done, extending however our 
clemency, by conferring on the wretched querists, an order 
upon the nearest establishment for the reception of lunatics. 
If they are loose upon the town, we think it behoves the autho- 
rities after the proofs they have given of their insanity, to see 
that they are at least muzzled for the benefit of the community. 


——— 


EDLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS possess thie 


inestimable property of affording immediate relief, with the certainty of a cure 
in a few days, proved by the experience of many thousands of persons within the last 
twelve months, including many of the first rank and distinction. These Pills are th+ 
recent discovery of an eminent physician, are perfectly free from those poisonous 
drugs so generally used as remedies for the Gout and Rheumatism for many years 
past, and which, if giving temporary relief, have never failed to impair the constitu- 
tion. A few doses will remove the severest lumbago, as well as rheumatic headache 
and pains in the face, and will also, by their peculiar properties and the qaickness of 
the cure, prevent the debility so much complained of after an attack of rheumatic 
gout.—Sold wholesale, retail, and for exportation, by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 
seven doors frem Temple-bar, London, price 2s. 9d. per box, and by most medicine- 
venders in town or country. Country venders can obtain them through their London 


agents. 








ATENT WATERPROOF BEAVER HATS,—The 


only Waterproof Beaver Hats that are sanctioned by the King’s Royal Letters 
Patent, which combine every improvement in quality, shape, and colour of the last 
halt century, are those manufactured by ROBERT FRANKS & Co., 140, Kegeat- 


Street, and 62, Redcross Street, City. 
Superfine quality, 2ls. 
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